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PRICE  RATIOS  RELATING  TO  HOG  PRODUCTION,  FARM-PRICE 
BASIS,  1934-43  AVERAGE,  1944.  AND  1945 
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Hog  prices  in  1915  have  been  moderately  above  average  in  relation  to  corn  prices, 
but  below  average  in  relation  to  butterfat  and  egg  prices.  The  disparity  between  prices 
of  hogs  and  butterfat,  with  allowance  for  dairy  production  payments,  has  been  especially 
marked. 

With  a  smaller  corn  supply  in  prospect,  corn  prices  are  likely  to  be  higher  6arly 
next  year  than  this.  The  hog-corn  price  ratio,  under  present  ceilings,  probably  will  be 
less  favorable  to  hog  production  than  in  the  spring  of  1915.  Increasing  competition 
from  milk  production  in  the  butterfat-producing  areas  of  the  Corn  Belt,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  from  egg  production,  will  tend  to  hold  down  hog  output  next  spring.  A  12-pefcent 
increase  in  1915  fall  farrowings  was  indicated  by  farmers'  reports- in  early  June. 
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ANNUAL  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
BY  CLASS  OF  SLAUGHTER, 1910-45 
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^  PROBABLY  INCLUDES  AN  INDETERMINABLE  NUMBER  OF  ANIMALS  SLAUGHTERED  ON  FARMS  FOR  NONFARMERS 
AND  SLAUGHTERED  BX  OR  FOR  NONFARMERS  FOR  THEIR  OWN  USF 
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FIGURE  !. 

A  record  or  near  record  total  slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  is  in  prospect  this 
year,  but  sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  probably  will  total  less  than  in  19^4.  Hog  slaughter 
in  1945  will  be  sharply  lower  than  the  record  slaughter  of 

Noninspected  wholesale  and  retail  slaughter  of  hogs  and  calves,  which  was  fairly 
stable  before  the  war,  has  increased  materially  in  the  last  few  years. 
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■'■        -      '  ■  •  SUiAMASy  ■ 

¥ith  an  increase  in  the  IS^-I-?  fall  pig  crop  indicated  "by  rsports  in 
early  June,  and  with  a  continui'.g  large  cattj  e  slaughter,  meat  production 
in  the  late  spring  and  summer  of  19^6'may  be  slightly  greater  than  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of-  19^5»     i^ieat  prodv.ction  this  suirimer  will  continue  smaller 
than  a  year  'ago,  reflecting  decreased  pork  production.     Ourpat  of  meat  during 
the  fall  ana  winter'  may  "ce  nearly  tha  same  as  a,  year  earlier. 

Total  mpat  output  for  l9'-l-5  is  ^^o'^'^  indicated  at  around  22.7  "billion 
pounds  (dressed  moat  "baais) ,  the  third  largest  of  record,  but  ne^.rly  2  billion 
pounds  (S  percent)  less  than  the  record  output  of  l^UU, 

Meat  sunplies  for  civilians  in  the  latter  part  of  19^5.  as  meat  pro- 
duction increases  sea,sonally ,  are  likely  to  be  slightly  larger  than  in  re- 
cent months.     However,  Army  and  Department  of  A-^riculture  r.eat  pvirchases, 
as  now  planred,  vrill  take  most  of  the  seasonal  increase'  in  output  this  fall 
and  winter.     Civilian  meat  supplies  for  the  yenr  are  indicated  to  average  only 
120  to  125  pounds  per  person  (v/holesale  vif:ii;h%)  cor-jpared  vith  I50  pounds  in 
19^^.     On  the  basis  of  past  relationshi- s  between  meat  consumption  and  prices, 
prices  of  other  commodities,  and  consumer  incomes,  the  potential  demand  for 
"red  meat"  in  19^5  apparently  is  l6^  to  1^0  pounds  per  capita  (wholesale  weight), 
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A  contimiing  wide  ga^p  ietween.  civilian  meat  supjjlies,  aoad  potential 
demand  for  meat  will  tend  to  hold  prices  for  meat  animals  at  or  near  present 
high  levels  for  the  reminder  of  19U5  and  in  early  19I+6. 

Ifeintenance  of  livestock  production  in  19^6  at  19^+5  levels,  with  a 
feed  grain  supply  a"bout  as  indicated  on  July  1,'  would  'be'  likely  to  result 
:.n  a  material  reduction  in  stocks  of  feed  grains-"corn»  oats,  and  'bagley-' • 
Dy  the  .end  of  the  19^-Tif6:. season.      The  19^5-^+6  supply  of 

feed  concentrates,   including  wheat  and  rye  for  feed  and  "byproduct  feeds,  on 
the  "basis  of  July  1  crop  indications  and  carry-over,  may  "be  5  "to  7  percent 
smaller  than  in  19'^^-^5»     '^he  numlDer  of  grain-consuming  animal  units  on  farms 
January  1,  19^6  •pro"b5ljly  will  not  "be  greatly  different  from  a  year  earlier. 
The  total  supply  of  hay  during  the  19^5-^6  season  is  indicated  to  "be  II3  milli 
tons,  nearly  5  "oercent  more  than  the  19^^-'+5  "sunply.    The  hay  sU'Dply  per  anima 
unit  vrill  "be  the  largest  since 

United  States  mill  consumption  of  apparel'*  wool  in  19^5  proDably  will 
slightly  exceed  a  "billion  pounds,  grease  basis,  for  the  fourth  consecutive 
year.     Mills  reported  thai:  35  percent  of  the  wool  used  in  the  first  h  months 
this  year  was  domestic  wool,  compared  with  2S  percent  last  year,  "but  consump- 
tion of  domestic  wool  is  still  "below  the  rate  of  domestic  production.  The 
outlook  for  civilian  supplies  of  wool  textiles  for  the  latter  part  of  19^+5 
and  early  19^+6  has  recently  improved,  owing  to  some  easing  in  military 
requirements.    Production  of  fa'orics  for  civilian  use  in  19^5  will  "be 
smaller  than  prewar,  "but  a  larger  oroDortion  of  the  production  will  consist 
of  apparel  fa"brics. 
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Vorld  import  demand  for  wool  in  the  19^5~^6  season  which  opened  July  1 
is  expected  to  'be  considerably  stronger  than  during  the  last  two  or  three 
seasons,  as  a  result  of  reopening  of  import  markets  in  continental  Europe, 
The  increased  demand,  together  with  the  smaller  production  in  prospect, 
vrill  r^uce  the  rate  of  accumulation  of  wool  stocks  in  Southern'  Hemisphere 
. exporting  countries. 


—  July  27,  19U5 
OUTLOOK  •   

Meat  Production  in  Latter  Part  of  19^3  Indicated 
to  "be  Only  Moderately  Under  a  Year  Earl i er 

Meat  output  will  continue  "below  a  year  earlier  through  the  summer, 
with  a  15-percent  decrease  in  pork  production  only 

■-partly  offset  "by  increased  "beef  loroduction.     Eturing  the  fall  and  v/inter,  total 
production  of  meat  is  likely  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  19^^-U5,  but  below  the  peak  reached  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  19^3"^^. 
^ith  an  increase  in  the  19^5  fall  pig  crop  indicated  by  reiDorts  from  farmers 
in  early  June,  and  with  a  continued  large  cattle  slaughter  in  prospect,  meat 
production  in  the  late  spring  and  summer  of  19^6  is  likely  to  be  slightly  larger 
than  output  in  the  spring  and  summer  this  year.    The  number  of  hogs  marketed 
next  spring  and  summer  may  be  considerably  larger  than  in  19^5i  "^^^ '^rket 
weights  of  hogs  will  be  lower  than  the  record  weights  of  hogs 'now  being  marketed, 
reflecting  a  reduction  in  corn  supplies. 

Total  meat  production  in  19^+5  is  now  indicated  at  around  22,7  billion 
pounds  (dressed  meat  basis),  8  percent  less  than  in  19^^i  ^"'J-t  Uo  percent  greater 
than  the  average  for  19 35" 39*     Beef  production  for  the  year  pro'bably  will  be 
greater  thah  the  previous  record  in  19^^+,    Lambs  and  mutton,  and  veal  output 
is  now  indicated  to  be  api^roximately  the  same  as  in  19^^.     3ut  oork  output  for 
the  year  as  a  whole  probably  will  fall  around  20  percent  belovr  the  12.9  billion 
pounds  produced  in  19^^. 

Beef  production  during  the  second  half  of  19^5  probably  will  continue  to 
exceed  last  year"*  s  output»as  in  the  first  hal-f  of  the  year.     However,  production 
of  other  meats  probably    will  fall  below  the  second  half  of  19^.     '^'ith  fewer 
ewes  on  hand  January  1  this  year  than  last,  the  number  of  lambs  for  slaughter  in 
the  second  half  of  19^5  probably  will  be  smaller  than  a  year  earlier.  Hog 
slauglater  also  will  be  down,  reflecting  the  3^  percent  reduction  in  the  19'+^  fall 
pig  cro-o  and  the  7-percent  reduction  in  the  19^5  spring  T)ig  crop. 
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TalDlel.-  Estimated  meat  Toroductior^,  wholesale  dressed  meat  "basis  , 
average  1935-39,  annual  19^-UU,  and;forecast  I9U5 


•   ^Average  '      ^       '•      ,       *  '    '      ,       *      ,  ,      •  19^5 

Item  -1935-39  •  •  ^^^^     •  ^^^^    :  ^5^^    ''  '^'^fj  -(forecast) 

il^iTTTb.     Mil, Id.  Mil.ll3.  Mil. lb.  Mil.ll3~il.l"b;  Mil.l~ 


; Mil.  113.     Mil. Id.  Mil.ll3.  Mil. lb.  Mil. lb.  Mil. lb;    Mil. lb. 
Beef:  : 

InsTDected   :2/  1;,  f?l+7    lf,971        5,739      6,3^7    .5,970      6,655  " 

Honinspected  :      1,358    1,98U        2,126      2,2U9      2,3Uo  2,27^ 

Farm  :  2_31         227  227  2^5         213   203  

Total   :      6.9^6    7.182  '     8.092     8.831  8.523     9.137  9.920 

Veal :  : 
Inspected  ..........  ...:2/      615       568  599         667         597  926 

2Tor^inp,pected  :  335        328  35U         399         ^80  582 

Farm  :   88         82  2.6   73  83  87   

Total   :      1.0  38       9  72       1.029     1.139  l.lbO  .1.595  1.560 

Pork,  excluding  lard:  : 

Inspected  ;      U,58U    6,6lU-      6,3^5      7,562'    9,308  9,^56 

Noninspected  :      1,037    1,5^6       1,^73      1,571      2,260  -  1,682 

Farm.  . ;  :  I.716    1.798       I.629  1^520  1,781  1,755  

Total   '  :  7.  337    9.-958       9. '-^^7    10. 7^^^    1^.3'-^9  12.893  10.190 

Lamb  and  mutton:  : ■ 

Inspected  :,        696       702  750         S80         958  887 

Koninspected  li+8       I50  I50         lUO         122  Ilk 

farm   :   27         25  25   2^  2lj_  ■.     -  22   

Total   :.  871        871  9^5      1.0^5  1.10^      I.023  1.030 

Total  meat,  excl.  lard: 

Inspected  ,*....:    10 ,  7^2  12, 855      13,^33    15,^56    l6,i33  17,92^ 

Noninspected  :       3,373    U,008       '^,103      ^,359      5,202  ^,652 

Farm  !  :      2.0b2  2.1^2        1--957      1.92"^      2.101  2.072  

Total   :    16. 182  13.995    ■  19.^-^93    21.733    2^.1^,6  2U.6U8  22,700 


!_/  Preliminary.    2/  Includes  an  estimated  57  •billion,  -oounds  of  beef  and  5  million 
pounds  of  veal  loroduced  under  the  emergency  G-overnir.ent  relief  purchase  program  in 
1935.  ' 

Hog  Slaughter  in  19^5  Much 
Smaller  Than  in  V^W 


Hog  slaughter  in  19^5  probably  will  total  around  72  million  i^ead/coijipared 
with  an  estimated  kill  of  97  million  in  195+U,  and  9,5  million  in  19^+3.  Total 
slaughter  in  January-June  this  year  apparently  was  a  third  less  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  19^^.     The  number  of  hogs  over  6  months  old  on  June  1 
was  estimated  to  be  26  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier,  indicating  that  slaughte 
during  the  summer  will  continue  less  than  a  year  ago  by  a  smaller  margin.  .Be- 
cause of  the  7"'percent  redaction  from  19^+^  in  this  year's  spring  pig  crop,  hog 
slaughter  during  the  last  quarter  of  19^5         also  be  less  than  a  year  earlier. 

The  timing  of  marketing  of  hogs  from  the  19^5  spring  pig  crop  will 
depend  partly  oh  the  progress  of  the  corn  crop  this  summer.    A  small  corn  crop 
v/ould  be  followed  by  early  marketings  of  hogs,     Sut  present  indications  point 
to  lat er-than-usual  marketings,  with  a  larger  proportion  of  the  marketings'  of 
spring  pigs  occurring  in  Jan\iary-March  than  last  season.     Over    50  percent  of 
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the  spring  pigs  saved  were  in  the  West  llorth  Central  States,  a  late  market- 

ing section,  conoared  with  U6  percent  in  19UU  and       p-rcent,  the  average  for 
1933,112.    Moreover,  a  large  percentage  of  the  spring  pigs  were  farrowed  late 
this  year.     In  only  one  year  in  the  paet  16  (19^5)  was  the  percentage  of  spring^ pi- 
farrowed  in  May  higher  than  this  year.    Peak:  marketings  of  x^j^^  spring  pigs 
occurred  in  the  first  2  weeks  of  Decemoer  19UU,  according  to  -'eekly  inspected 
slaugiter  data  of  the  War  Meat  Board  and  weekly  reports  of  slaughter  at  32 
^centers.    Peak  irarketings  from  the  very  large  19U3  spring  crop  occurred  in  late 
January  19^^. 

Weights  of  hogs  marketed  in  19^5  among  the  heaviest  on  record 

reflecting  the  heavy  feeding  of  hogs  so  far  this  year.    With  a  reduction  in  feec 
grain-  supplies  in  prospect,  market  weights  of  hogs  in  19^6  are  likely  to  he 
lighter  than  this  year. 

■  Large  Cattle  Slaught er  in  Prospect 

Total  cattle  slaughter  this  year  may  he  moderately  larger  than  the  20 
million  head  slaught ered^ in  19^^,  on  the  hasis  of  slaughter  trend?  in  the  first 
7  months  of  the  year.    Slaughter  of  calves,  including  a  large  slaughter  m  non- 
federally-  inspected  establishments,  may  be  nec3rly  equal  to  the  13.6  million 
slaughtered  in 

Table  2.-  Estimated  livestock  slaughter,  average  1935-39. 
annual  ISkO-k^,  and  forecast  19^5 


Item 


Cattle:  : 
Noninppected  . . . : 

2/10,02^ 

^.^55 

591 

15.070  1 

Calves:  : 
Noninspected  ...4 

2/  5,765 
3,117 

80^ 

:      q, 686 

Hogs : 

Inspected  

Noninspected  ♦ . , 

:  3l+,262 
:  8,871 
:  1^,656 

'  56,,7S9 

Sheep  and  lambs: 
Noninspected  .  • . 

:  17,^86 

:  3,699 
:  62I+ 

:  21.309 

Average 
1935-39 


19^0 


Thous.  Thous 


;  19^1 
Thous. 


19^2    ;  19^3 


Thous . 


9,756 
1+-,  Gkk 
571 


10,9^6  12,3^7 
^.916  5.0U7 
^571.  587 


Thous. 


11,727 
5,Ui6 


igUU    :  19^5 

_  l[  : (f orGca!'.t) 

Thous.  Thous. 


13.960 
5.532 
571 


lU.971    16.U33  17.9S1      17. n5  20.065  21,30p_ 


5,359 
3,003 
728 


5.1^61 

3,107 

68^ 


5,760  5,209  7,770 
3,317  3/  ^,111  3/  5,2^7 

625         59^  60 !_ 


q.oqO     q.2^2  q  .  702        q.qi'4  1^620  1^,^00. 


50,39s  ^6,520 

13,057  12,088 


53,397  63,^31  69,017 
12,117  1/17,779  3/ii+,oi6 
12.U63    1U.063  13.816 

78.^77      95.273  26,8^1 


72.200. 


17,351  IS, 125    21.625  23,363 
3,651  '3.605      3.333  3.1^^ 
581   ^2   ^13  iL3. 


21,876 
2,918' 
5^ 


21,58322,312      25.5S6      27,070      25,3143  21^,800 


1/  Preliminary, 

2/  Includes  187,000  cattle  and  39,000  calves  in  1935,  and  U, 000  cattle  in  I936 
slaughtered  for  Q-overnment  account. 

3/  Includes  an  indeterminable  number  of  animals  slaughtered  on  farms  for  nonfarmers 
and  slaughtered  by  or  for  nonfarmers  for  their  own  use. 


The  niimber  of  cattle  slaughtered  during  the  first  half  of  I9U5  apparently 
was  larger  than  a  year  earlier,    With  good  to  excellent  past^jre  conditions  over 
mo^t  of  the  co^ontry  up  to  midsummer  and  near  record  numhers  of  cattle  on  farms  and 
ranches,  a  large  supply  of  grass-fat  cattle  should  "be  availahle  for  slaughter  this 
fall.    The  April-June  movement  of  cattle  to  S  Corn  Belt  States  for  feeding  was 
31  percent  larger  than  in  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.    This,  together  v;ith  an 
2-percent  larger  number  of  cattle  on  feed  in  the  Corn  3elt  April  1  compared  with 
last  vear,  would  indicate  a  larger  supply  of  grain-fed  cattle  for  market  during 
the  summer  and  early  fall  this  year  than  lact. 

Subsidy  payments  of  50  cents  per  po^xnd  on  slaughter  cattle  grading  good  to 
choice,  and  v;eighing  BOO  pounds  and  over,  have  not  offset  the  narrowing  of  the 
spread  betv;een  prices  of  feeder  and  fed  cattle,  compared  v.dth  lant  year.  Prices 
of  feeder  and  stocker  steers  in  early  July  this  year  were  $2*00  to  $^,00  higher 
than  a  year  ago  at  most  markets,  v/hile  slaughter  cattle  grading  good  or  better  were 
selling  at  arovmd  the  same  price  as  a  year  earlier. 

Total  calf  slaughter  in  the  first  6  months  of  19^5  also  was  larger  than  in 
the  first  6  months  of  19^^,     Slaughter  of  calves  through  April  was  greater  this 
year  than  last,  but  since  April,  calf  slaughter  has  fallen  below  that  of  19^» 


Smaller  Sup-ply  oi*  Lambs  for  Slaughter  in 
July-December  than  a  Year  Earlier 

Total  sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  for  the  first  6  months  of  19^5  ''^'a-s  a  record 
for  the  period.     Slaughter  of  mature  ^wes  v/as  unusually  large.    Marketings  of  ewes, 
yearlings,  and  lambs  from  Texas  and  ewes  and  lambs  from  California  were  much  larger 
in  April,  May,  and  June  this  year  than  last.    However,  with  a  smaller  lamb  crop 
raised  this  year,  as  indicated  by  the  reduction  in  ewe  numbers  on  January  1,  and 
with  fewer  lambs  and  yearlings  to  be  marketed  from  Texas  thistfall  than  a  year  ago, 
lamb  slaughter  in  the  last  6  months  of  19^5'  probably  will  be  below  the. same  months 
of  19^^.     Slaughter  of  si  leep  and  lambs  for  the  year  may  be  somewhat  less  than  the 
estimated  total  slaughter  of  25.3  million  head  in  19^^+. 

Over  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  condition  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  early  July  , 
was  good.    Because  of  favorable  rango  condition,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  lambs' 
for  market  from  the  western  ran^-e  area  will  be  in  bettor  slaughter  condition  this 
fall  than  a  year  ago. 

Continuing  High  Level  of  Meat  .  -  ] 

Animal  Prices 

Reflecting  a  continued  scarcity  of  meat  and  poultry  for  civilians,  pricer^ 
for  all  classes  of  meat  animals  probably  v;i31  be  maintained  at  or  near  present  '. 
levels  through6ut  the  rest  of  19''^5  and  in  early  IQ^.    Army  buying  vill  continue 
large,  and  Department  of  Agriculture  meat  buying  will  be  ste-or:ed  up  as  production  • 
increases  seasonally  this  fall.    A  largo  canned  meat  program  scheduled  by  the 
Army  this  fall  and  winter  vUl  be  a  ctrcng  price  supporting  factor  for  hogs  and  , 
low*-grade  cattle.  i 
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Because  of  less  than  seasonal  increases  in  marketings  of  grass-fat  cattle 
to  mid-July  and  a  strong  demand  for  both  feeder  and  slaughter  cattle,  prices  of 
grass  cattle  hav,e  declined  less  than  usual  from  the  spring  ^eak.    Prices  of  grass 
cattle  v/ill  decline  somewhat  in  the  late  summer  and  early  fall  as  marketings  in- 
crease, hut  even  with  moderately  larger  marketings  than  a  year  earlier,  prices  of 
such  cattle  are  likely  to  continue  higher  than  in  IQU^i,    A  continuing  strong  demand 
f6r  well-finished  cattle  during  the  last  6  months  of  this  year  probably  will  main- 
t^inoprices  of  fed  cattle  at  the  high  I9UU  level,  even  with  moderately  larger 
.narketings  indicated. 

I'.'ith  a  smaller  supply  of  hogs  for  slaughter  in  the  last  half  of  19^5  than 
a  year  earlier  together  v/ith  a  strong  demand,  hog  -.rices  will  continue  at  or 
lear  the  ceilings  through  the  winter,  with  ^^ossible  temDorary  declines  at  periods 
)f  neak  marketings.     Cold-storage  holdings  of  pork  and  lard  on  July  1  were  at  a 
record  low  for  th-at  date.    Continued  low  stocks  next  fall  will  be  a  strong  sur)nort- 
ijig  factor  for  hog  Drices  during  the  period  of  seasonally  large  marketings  in  the 
late  fall  and  early  winter. 

With  the  withdrawal  after  August  5  of  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
payments  to  slaughterers  on  sheep  and  lambs,  amounting  to  95  cents  per  100  pounds, 
lamb  prices  vrill  declifie  more  than:  seasonally  in  August,    Hovrever,  direct  payments 
by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  sellers  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  sales  to  legally 
authorized- slaughterers,  ranging  from  $1.00  to  $3«15         100  poxinds,  will  more  than 
offset  the  effect  of  the  withdrawal  of  RFC  payments. 

Direct  payments  on  sales  of  sheep  and  lembs  for  slaughter  will  become  effect 
tive  August  5         will  extend  through  June  19^.    Payments  are  to  be  made  through 
the  offices  of  the  county  committees  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency. 


I'able  3»-  Schedule  of  payments  per  100  -oounds  for  sheep  and  lambs, 

August  19^15-Jun.G  I9.U6   


19115 

iqU6 

Item 

•^ug. 

•Sept, 

;Cct, 

•Nov. 

•Dec. 

• 

•Jan, 

•Feb, 

•  Mar. 

;Apr. 

•May  ' 

• 

Jun( 

Dol. 

l^ol. 

Dol, 

Dol. 

.Dol. 

Dol, 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

X/g-mbs  65  to 

"30  pounds 

:i.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

2,00 

2,00 

?".50 

2.50 

2.5*0 

2.00 

2.00 

Laubs  over 

90  pounds 

:e.l5 

2.15 

2.15 

2.15- 

2.65 

2.6^ 

3.15 

3.15 

2.65 

2.65 

All  other 

she^ 

.1.00 

1,00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

The  program  seeks  to  encotirage  the  raising  and  feeding  of  lambs  to 
heavier  weights,  to  bring  about  a  more  normal  seasonal' distribution  in  the  market- 
ing of  lambs,  to  divert  more  market  lambs  into  legitimate  slaughter  channels,  and 
to  help  producers  meet  increased  costs  vdthcut  increasing  consumer  prices  on  lamb 
and  mutton. 
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Smaller  Feed-G-rain  Supply  Wjll  Limit  **  ' 

Livegjtock  Production  in  iqU5-^6 


The  supply  of  feed  grains  and  other,'  conc^nt'rates,   including  vheat  for  feed, 
on  the  hasis  of  July  1  indications,  will  he  less' i'n"  19^15-^6  than  in  19U^-U5  and 
the  lowest  since  19^1»    Feed-grain  production  was ; indicated  on  July  1  to  he  11  per- 
cent lesn  than  last  year,  vrith  most  of  the  reduction  in. corn.     Unless  corn  pros*- 
pects  improve  as  the  "season  advances,  little  or  no  •  expansion  in  total  ctitput  of 
products  from  grain-consuming  animals  is  in  prospect  for  19^6.    Present  indications 
point  to  somewhat  smaller  supplies  of  high-protein  feeds  in  19^5-'-f6  than  in  19^^-^5. 
Production  of  vrheat  millfeeds,  however,  may  be  slightly  .'  larger  than  a  vear 
earlier,    i'he  19^5-^6  domestic  supply  of  f eed cgcncentistfes  (oorm^  oats,  harley,  and 
grain  sorghums,  other  grains  for  feed,,  including  wheat  and  rye,, and  imported  grains*  , 
and  hyproduct  feeds),  may  total  about  153  million  tons,  comra  red  with  a  total  of  about, 
16?  milliori  available  in  19^^-^5»    ^^le  number  of  graini^conguuiing  animal  "mits  on 
fa?ms  January  1,  19^,  probably  will  not  be  greatly  different  from  the  number  on 
hand  last  January  1.    Despite  the  smaller  sufjply  of  feed  /:;oncentrates,  utilization  • 
fo:^  feed  in  19^5-^  could  be  nearly  the  same  as  in  19^^-^5»  i^-  carry-over  of  feed 
grains  were  reduced  to  about  the  19-t-3-^^  level,  ,t 

Table         Supply  and  disposition  of  feed  concentrates,-.  United  States, ^_ 

year  beginning  October,  193^-^5 

Item  : Average :  toI^t  .'I'l^hh    :  I9U5 

 :193g-^2:  _J  1       :    l/  '   t  2/  

:Million  Million  Million  Million  Million 

t  tons  tons       tons       tons  tons 

Supply  : 

Stocks  beginning  of  crop  year  j/.  :      20. 1        18.8        I6.7        10. 7  l6,0 

Total  feed  grains  produced    10^.9      122.6      II3.8      121,0  lOJ.g 

Imported  grain -and  domestic  wheat  I  ^ 

and  rye  fed  ;         ^-7        1?.0       Ib.l  -11.1 

Byproduct  feeds  for  feed   I6.S.3        18.. 6,       18^8  19,0  , 

Total  supply  of  concentrates   l'-!-7>0      175.0    "1^57^  l6l.g  -^/l^^.O 

* 

■  Utilization                        :  ' 

Total  concentrates  fed  :  llU,9  IU5.O  lUo.U  I3O.6 

Other  utilization,  including  exports  ..:  12.0  13*^  13*2  1?.^ 

Adjustment 'to  crop-year  basis   :  -.4  -.1  +1.1  -.2 

Stocks  end  of  crop- year  j/   :  20,5  16.7  -10. 7  .  lo.O 

•  - 

Number  of  grain-consuming  animal  units  :  '  ■  -  , 

January  r  following  (millions)   :     1U0.3      159.6      171.1      1^7.0  1^+7.0 

Supply  of  feed  concentrates  per  animal  :  •  ■  '        .    :  .r 

unit  (ton)  :       1.05       1.10         .97    .  l-^^ 

Utilization  of  feed  concentrates  for  : 
feed  per  animal  unit  January  1  follow-i 

ing  (ton)   ;   ^2  .91         .82   ^89  

^'or  a  more  detailed  breakdown  of  data  see  The  Peed  Sitiiation  for  July. 

ll  Preliminary.     Subject  to  change  as  additional  data  become  available. 

2^1  Indications  based  on  July  1  prospects  for  crop  production  and  carry-over, 

3/  F'arm,  terminal  market,  and  Gov  ern-ment-o>med  stocks  of  corn  October  1,  oats  Julyl 

and  barley  June  1;  sorghum  stocks  not  reported, 

i+/  Corn,  oats,  barley,  sorghmi  grains, 

^/'Assuming  some  reduction  in  wheat  stocks  July  1,  19U6,  and  imports  of  grain  nearly 
as  large  as  in  19^'+-^5» 
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Hear  Record  Hay  Crop  in  19^5 

Production  of  hay  in  19^5,  at  101  million  tons  on  the  basis  of  July  1  in- 
dications, would  he  3  million  tons  more  than  a  year  earlier,  and  the  second 
largest  on  record.     Carry-over  of  old-crop  hay  on  May  1,  et  12  million  tons,  was 
?  million  tons  larger  tha.n  on  May  1,  19^.     The  hay  supply  for  I9U5-46  is  indicat- 
ed to  he  113  million  ton^,  nearly  5  iDercent  more  than  the  I9UU-U5  supply  of  108 
million  tons.    The  supply  per  animal  unit  will  he  relatively  l^^e.  with  some  re- 
duction in  the  total  number  of  hay-consujning  animals  indicated  for  I945,    On  the 
basis  of  slaughter  trends  in  the  first  7  months  of  19^5,  total  cattle  numbers  on 
J[anuary  1,  I9U6,  may  be  slightly  smaller  than  the  81.8  million  estimated  to  be  on 
f^rms  and  ranches  at  the  beginning  of  19*^5.     Sheep  n^jmbers  wil^  be  down  considerably, 
and  horse  and  mule  numbers  are  likely  to  show  a  further  reduction. 

Table  5.-  Hay  supply  and  disappearnacc,  n-umbers  of  h^y  consuming  animal 
units,  and  supply  and  disa.poGarance  "oer  animal  unit 
in  the' United  Status,  I938-U5 


SupDly 

Di  sap- 

: Animal 

Year  ; 

.Carry-over 

(produc- 

Supply . 

:unifes  on 

beginning  ! 

Production' 

:  from 

tion 

Dissp- 

per 

pearance 

:  farms 

May  1  ; 

;  previous 

!  plus 

;  pearance 

:  animal 

:  per 

:Jan\iary  1 

year 

:     carry-  , 

;  unit 

:  animal 

:foi>>swing 

!  over) 

;  unit 

:  1/ 

I  Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

5  tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Millions 

Average 

1938-^^-2 

12.9 

107.3- 

9^.3 

1.3? 

l.lo 

81.0 

19  U2 

105.3 

11.3 

116.6 

103.1 

1.35 

1.20 

86.2 

I9U3 

:  33.6 

13.^ 

113.0 

102.7 

1  .29 

1.17 

87.7 

19"+^ 

:  98.0 

10.3 

108.-^ 

96.1 

1.25 

1.11 

86.3 

19^  2/' 

1  101.1 

12.2 

13  3.3 

1.33 

85.0 

1/  Hay-,  forage-,  and  pasture-consuming  animal  units,    V/eighted  as  follows: 
horses,  mules,  and  milk  cov/s,  1.0;  other  entile,  0.75;  sheep,  0.12. 
?/  Indica,ted  July  1. 

CIVILM  MEAT  SUPPLIES  AM)  ESTIKiAT2D  CIVILIAN  DEMAND.  I9I+5 

Civilian  meat ' suppli es  per  capita  this  spring  and  early  summer  were  the 
siflallest  since  at  least  193^.    '^'i^hile  some  improvement  in  civilian  supplies  is  in 
prospect  for  the  latter  part  of  the  year  as  iiieat  production  increases  seasonally, 
noncivilian  purchases  as  now  contemplated  probably  will  take  a  large  ■'oart  of  the 
increased  output.     Civilian  sup-plies  of  meat  for  19^5  &s  a  whole  are  indicated  to 
average  only  120  to  125  "oounds  per  person,  vrholesale  weight,  compared  with  I5O 
pounds  in  13kk  and  I26  pounds,  the  avercgo  for  1935-39. 
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Meat  consTiraption  on  a  per  capita  basis  in  19^'^  v^f^s  f-t  the  highest  rate  since 
1911,  b'lt  civilian  consumjrs  would  have  tjiken  more  at? prevailing  prices  if  it  had 
"boon  availahle.     Civilian  demand  for  meat  in  19^'+»  at  prevailing 'riric-t^s  and 'with  a 
national  income  of  slightly  over  IbO  billion  dollars,  apt)arently  v;as  close  to  I65 
to  170  nounds  per  capita,  v;holesale  dressed  meat  basis.    At  19^5  ^^icorae  lovels  and 
present  prices  for  meat  and  other  commodities, '  the  potential  civilig-n  demajid  is 
fully  as  ..'^■reat  as  in  19^^.  '      •  • 

The  demand  for  meat  is  directly  related  to  consumer  parnin;<^s.    This  lias  berr 
demonstrated  by  consumer  purchase  studies.     One  such  study  1/  disclo^^es  that  urban 
housekeeping  families  and  single  individuals  v/hose  net  annual  income'=?  averaged  Up 
to  q'UgQ  consijuned  1.6  povaids  of  red  meat  and  edible  offals  (retail  weight)  per  per- 
son a  v.-eek  on  the  a,veragc  in  the  spring  of  194-2.    Familiee  whose  s,verage  income 
v/as  §1,000  to  $1,-^99  consumed  almost  2  pounds  per  person  a  v/eek;  and  those  with  in- 
comes of  $3tOOO  or  more  consumed  2.6  pounds  per  person  a  week.    A  similiar  increase 
ill  consumption  of  meats  with  increased  income  was  e'fident  with  rural-nonfarm  and 
rural-fpriii  families,     Dem.and  for  meat  at  any  given  level  of  consumer  pujrchasing 
power  is  also  related,  inversel;-,  to  meat  prices.    An  additionfil  factor  affecting 
the  demand  for  meat  is  the  level  of  prices  of  other  commodities, 

Ta.bie  6,-  Meat:    Average  quantity ■  consuned  per  person  per  week  by  type  of 
community  and  annual  net  money  income  class  for  housekeeping 
families  and  single  persons  in  the  United  States, 
spring  I9U2  l/' 


Annual 

net  money 

income 

class  and 

average 

,2^ype  of 

weekly  consumption 

per  Toerson 

comrrfdnity 

.  All 

t  ■  0- 

:    $500- » 

: $1,000- 

-  :  $1,500- 

:  $2,000-: 

T3,ooo 

;  classes 

:  $ii99 

:  999 

:  1,^9 

:  1.999 

:    2.999  : 

or  over 

'Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pbunds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds ' 

Urban  : 

•  2.33 

1.61 

•1.^1 

1.96 

2.10 

2;52 

2.61+ 

Hural  nonfarra  '• 

1.65 

1.19 

1.90 

1.99 

2.27 

Hural  farm  : 

1.71 

1.36 

•1.65 

1.9^ 

2.27 

2.20 

2*28 

1/  Meat  includes  beef,  veal,  pork,  lamb -and  other -(ground  meat  mixtures  and 
special  meat  products  as  tripe',  '  tongue,  'kidney  and  other  organs  r^rhen  it  v/as 
not  knov/n  whether  they  were' beef ;  veal,  pork  or  lamb),  bacon  and  salt  pork. 
Source:     Pamily  Pood  Consumption  in  the  United  States,  Miscellaneous  Publica.tion 
of  U.  S,  Dept.  of  Agriculture  Ho,  55O,  tables  g  and  10, 

The  yearly  variation  in  the  demand  for  meat  per  person,  from  1922  through 
19^1,  wa.s  closely  associated  with  changes  in  per  cppita  income,  adjusted  for  the 
index  of  the  --ost  of  living  (a  rough  measure  of  prides- of  "other  commodities"), 
and  with  changes  in  retail  meat  prices,  also  adjusted,  '  Table  7  shows  the  adjusted 
index  m.uiibers  of  per  capita  income  and  of  retail  meat  prices,  and  the  actual  per  ■ 
capita  mea.t  consumption  in  pounds,  dressed  x-zeight,  from  1922  through  19^1»  data 
for  191+2-144,  and  preliminary  indications  for  1945» 


1./  Pamily  Po  )d  Consumption  in  the  United  States,  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  USLA 
miscellaneous  publication  Ko,  550,  I9I+I+. 
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FIGURE  2. 

Demand  for  meat  is  closely  related  to  meat  prices  and  consumer  incomes.  Potential 
civilian  meat  demand  in  1945  apparently  is  around  170  pounds  per  capita,  wholesale 
dressed  meat  basis.  Actual  consumption  for  this  year  may  be  only  120  to  125  pounds 
per  capita,  about  25  percent  less  than  the  potential  demand. 
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The  estimate  of  potential  meat  demand  in  19^5  is  su'bject  to  at  laast  four 
qualifications:     (l)  Per  capita  income  in  19^5  is  higher  than  in  any  of  the  years 
in  the  period  1922-^1.    The  demand  estimate  for  19^5  is  "based  on  an  extrapolation 
"beyond  the  range  of  the  historical  data,  and  is  su"bject  to  considera'ble  error  on 
that  account.     (2)  The  estimate  of  per  capita  income  used  represents,  as  in  earlier 
years,  the  average  income  per  person  for  the  whole  population,  including  the  mili- 
tary.   However,  the  average  ci\'-ilian  income  per  capita  is  not  greatly  different 
from  the  average  income  per  capita  for  the  whole  population,  as  the  military 
accounts  for  less  than  20  percent  of  the  total  working  force.     (3)  ^tie  military 
group  as  a  whole,  "being  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  younger  men,  pro"ba"bly  would 
consume  more  meat  per  capita  in  civilian  life  than  the  average  for  the  entire  pop- 
ulation.   Hence,  with  the  military  group  v/ithdrawn  from  the  civilian  population, 
civilian  meat  consumption  per  capita,  other  fact^ors  remaining  equal,  would  "be  less 
than  the  pre-v/ar  relationship  indicates,     (^)  On  the  other  hand,  the  estimate  of 
potential  raoat  demand  in  I9U5  assumes  that  qup,ntities  of  those  foods  readily  su"b- 
stituta"ble  for  red  meat  are  availa'ble  in  the  same  proportion  to  meat  in  19^5  i"- 
the  years  1922-^1.     Thus  with  a  shortage  of  certain  other  foods ,-rr.eat  demand  in 
19^5  could  "be  higher  tha.n  the  figure  of  approximately  165  to  IJO  pounds  estimated 
for  the  year  on  the  "basis  of  the  relationship  of  consiimption  to  meat  prices,  prices 
of  other  comr.odities,  and  national  income  in  the  period  1922-»^1. 

A  similar  study  was  made  using  "disposa"ble  income**  per  capita  in  place  of 
national  income  per  capita.     The  readings  for  I9UU  and  I9U5  from  this  relationship 
were  a"bout  2  pounds  per  capita  lower  than  in  the  anaylysis  shown.     This  difference, 
however,  is  well  within  the  limits  of  error  of  estimate,  at  the  income  and  price 
levels  prevailing  in  19^  and  19^5* 
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Table  7.- 


Relation  of  per  capita  meat  consumption  to  per  capita  income  and 
retail  meat  prices  deflated  by  the  cost  of  living, 
United  States,  1922-UU,  and  indicated  iqU^ 


Year 


19^2 
19^3 
19^  2/ 
19^5  1/ 


Civilian 
meat 
consumpt  ion 
per  capita 


Index  of  per 
capita  income 

index  of 

cost  of 
living  (1935- 

39  =  100) 


Index  of 
retail  meat 
prices 
index  of 
cost  of 
living  (IP 35 
39  =  100) 
X3 


Basic,  data. 


Index  of  per 

capita 
income,  BAE 

(1935-39  = 
100) 


Index  of 
retail  meat 
prices,  BLS 

(1935-39  = 
100) 


Potinds 


Ac- 
tual 


Po- 
ten- 
tial 


1UO-IU5  1U9.O 
155-160  172.2 
165-170  ISO. 2 


137.9 
136.3 

1^9.5         -  , 
120-125  165-170  176.2 


108.2 

iog.3 

103.5 

101.6 


173.6 
212.9 
226.2 
225.6 


126.0 
133.  s 
129.9 
130.0 


1/  Excludes  slaughiter  under  the  G-overnment  relief  purchase  programs. 
2/  Preliminary. 
^  Porecast. 

Coefficients  calculated  for  the  years  1922-^1 1 

?i.23  -  .932         •  ■■  ■ 

^1.23  -       3.099  pounds 
Regression  equation*- 

Xi  «  i8g.6si     .563  X2 


-  1.181  X 


Index  of' 
cost  of 
living,  BX.S 

(1935-39^ 
-  100) 


1  Q?? 

8Q  Q 

107. 6 

:  102.1 

119.7 

1923 

!  1^7.3 

101. 5 

83.0 

123,7 

101.2 

121.9 

19  2U 

1^7.  3 

83,8 

121.1 

102.  U 

122.2 

1925  : 

1^0.0 

101.3 

88.8 

127.0 

111.3 

125.^ 

1926  : 

138.0 

106.1 

93.2 

13^.1 

;  117.2 

I26.U 

1927  ! 

13^.8 

lOU.O 

93.5 

129.0 

116.0 

I2U.0 

1928 

131.6 

107.3 

100.  U 

131.5 

.  123.1 

122.6 

1929  ! 

131.3 

112.8 

10^.8 

138.2 

127.1 

122.5 

1930  ! 

128.  3 

99. s 

99.7 

119.2 

119.1 

119.^' 

1931  1 

130.0 

86.U 

93.0 

93.9 

101.1 

108. 7 

1932  : 

130.3 

69.6 

81.2 

67.9 

79.3 

97.6 

1933 

13^.6 

70.3 

7^.6 

65.0 

68.9 

92.il 

193^ 

1/  1U6.O 

79.5 

82.4 

76.1 

:  7S.9 

95.7 

1935 

I]  115.9 

88.0 

101.8 

86.3 

•  99.9 

98.1 

L936 

127.5 

100.7 

99.8 

99. s 

9S.9 

99.1 

1937 

125.^ 

105.2 

103.0 

108.0 

105.8 

102.7 

(932 

.     •  126.3 

98.6 

98.1 

99.^ 

92.9 

100.8 

1939 

•  132.8 

106.9 

97.2 

106.3 

96.6 

99.^ 

19^0 

•  lUl.O 

115.5 

95.6 

115.7 

95.8 

100.2 

19U1 

.     ■  llfl.l+ 

131I6 

102.2 

138. U 

107.5 

105.2 

(1922-^41) 

Mean 

13U.38 

98.705 

93.02 

109. Ul 

102.58 

110.20 

116.5 
123.6 

125.5 

128.0 
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-  GOVEEHMENT  ACTIOi^S 
-f 

Meat  Set-Asides  Lowered 

In  line  with  reduced  mea.z  allocations  to  the  armed  forces  and  lend- 
lease  countries  during  the  third  quarter  of  19^5.  the  Government  set-asides 
on  the  output  of  federally  inspected  packers  were  reduced  in  late  June  and 
July. 


Ta"ble  S,-  Summary  of  amendments  to  the  meat  set-aside  orders, 
J-nne  26  to  July  27,  I9U5  (WTO  75-2,  75-3»  75-^,  75-5) 


Tvoe 

G  rad  e  and  v^e  i  ght 

Set-aside  percentages  from 
federally  ipepected  pffodifctiojQ.ef j^jtk 

j^ly^'lijuly  i:Julyl5;JulF22:July  29  ! 

Percent 

of  m.eat  produced 

Army- style  "beef 

Regular 

: Choice,  good  and  commercial 

i  50 

30 

25 

25 

20 

Kosher 

.     II           II        11  It 

:  1+0 

25 

20 

20 

20 

Canning  "beef 

iUtility,  canner  and  cutter 

•  75 

65 

65 

65 

55 

Veal 

: Choice,  good  and  commercial 

:  60  to  275-po\xnd  carcasses 

:  35 

30 

30 

30 

:  30 

Lamh 

: Choice,  good  and  commercial 

: 30  to  70~pound  carcasses 

:  20 

15 

10 

1/  0 

0 

Pork  and  lard 

;    Percent  of  live  weight  slaughter 

Bellies 

!  5.5 

^.5 

3.5 

3.5 

Shoulders  and 

manufacturing 

pork 

:  10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

7.0 

7.0 

Hams 

:  6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

5.5 

5.5 

Loins 

:  5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.0 

5.0 

Lard 

.    5.5  2/5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

U.o 

1/  wo  75-5  terminated. 
2/  AlalDama,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi  added  to  the  group  of  21  States  previously 
exempt  from  the  lard  set-aside. 


Slaughter  Certification  Order  Announced 

Slaughterers  not  under  Federal  inspection  may  be  certified  "by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  imder  the  provisions  of  ¥si,r  Pood  Order  139 •  so  that 
tjiey  may  ship  meat  in  interstate  commerce.     Certification  will  also  provide 
additional  sources  of  meat  for  Government  purchase.     Slaughtering  plants' will 
"be  certified  if  OPA  regulations  are  ©"bserved,  and  if  meat  is  produced  under 
sanitary  conditions  under  the  supervision  of  a  qualified  veterinary  inspector. ' 
Certified  slaughterers  will  not  "be  subject  to  limitations  on  their  kill,  but 
will  be  required  to  set  aside  meat  for  Government  purchase.    Honfede rally 
inspected  slaughter  plants  which  do  not  apply  for  certification  under  WPO  139. 
or  which  do  not  qualify  for  certification,  will  continue  to  operate  under  OPA' s 
quota  restrictions  on  slaughter. 
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LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  AND  PRICES 

FEDERALLY  INSPECTED  SLAUGHTER.  UNITED  STATES* 


THOUSANDS 
900 
600 
300 
0 

DOLLARS 
PER  100 
POUNDS 

12 
9 

6  • 
21 

18 
15 
12 
9 


-  1945 


1944  ^^y*^^ 


r  1  ■  r 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS 


HOGS  _, 
_(ALL  PACKER  AND  SHIPPER  PURCHASES).]       PER  100 

POUNDS 


 \  ^1944   


MARKET  PRICES  AT  CHICAGO 
DOLLARS 


-  1945 


I  VEALERS 

(  GOOD  AND  CHOICE  ) 


^1944  - 
^  I 


Average   I 

1934-43  ^■^S^ 


15 
12 

9 
21 

18 

15^ 
12 

9 


SLAUGHTER  LAMBS 

-1945       (GOOD  AND  CHOICE)  | 
 ^  1—  O  CHANGE  TO  SHOfIN  BASIS 


A  CHANGE  TO  NEW  CROP  BASIS 


JAN. 


APR. 


JULY  OCT. 


JAN. 


APR. 


JULY 


OCT 


*  INCLUDES  SLAUGHTER  IN  "  FULMER"  PLANTS  SINCE  1941,  NOT  PREVIOUSLY  UNDER  'FEDERAL  INSPECTION 


U.   S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEC.   45147       BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Figure  3 
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Honf ederally  inspected  commercial  slaiJightprers  (Class  2)  have  iDeen 
assigned  increased  quota?  for  cattle  and  shepp  slaughter  in  each  monthly 
accounting  period  beginning  on  or  after  July  1,  19^5.    Each  slaughterer  may 
now  icill  up  to  85  percent  as  many  cattle  a  month  in  19^5  ^^-s  in  the  corre- 
sponding month  in  19^^.    J'or  accounting  periods  prior  to  July  1,  the  quota 
was  75  percent.    The  sheep  and  lamb  kill  by  Class  2  slaughterers  may  novr  be  up 
to  110  percent  of  the  corresponding  monthly  kill  in  19^»  an  increase  of  10 
percent.     Quota  restrictions  for  calves,  at  75  percent,  and  for  hogs,  at 
50  percent  of  the  corresponding  monthly  kill  in  19^^»  are  unchanged. 

More  effectively  to  control  the  black  market  in  meat,  CPA  has  ordered 
slaughterers  to  mark  their  slaughter  permit  numbers  on  all  carcasses  sold, 
Jarraers  selling  meat  are  required  to  mark  all  meat  sold  with  a  tag  bearing 
their  slaughter  permit  numbers.  ^ 

SECEi^T  DEVSLOPI'ffiNTS 

June  Federally  Inspected  Slaughter  of 
Hogs,  Cat t le  and  Calves  Less  Than 
in  19^^;  Sheep  and  Lamb  Slaughter 
Slightly  Larger 

Hog  slaughter  under  Eederal  inspection  in  June  as  in  previous  months, 
continued  below  a  year  earlier,  but  by  a  smaller  margin  than  for  any  month 
since  January.    Total  inspected  slaughter  for  the  month  was  almost  million 
head,  only  slightly  larger  than  the  May  kill,  but  kG  percent  below  slaughter 
in  June  19^  (in  comparable  plants). 

Cattle  slaughter  under  Eederal  inspection  in  June  was  slightly  smaller 
than  in  May  j?Jid  was  h  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier  (in  comparable  plants). 
Federally  inspected  calf  slaughter  in  June  was  10  percent  less  than  in  May, 
and  was  2k  percent  less  than  the  record  kill  for  the  month  in  19^^. 

The  sheep  and.  lamb  kill  in  meat-pa-cking  plants  under  Federal  inspection 
continued  larger  than  a  year  earlier.     Total  slaughter  for  June,  at  1.7 
million  head,  was  6  percent  greater  than  in  May,  and  1  percent  above  June  19^^ i 
in  comparable  plants. 

Although  slaughter  of  hogs,  cattle,  and  calves  under  Federal  inspection 
was  less  in  Jujne  than  a  year  earlier  (comparable  plants),  slaughter  in  non- 
inspected  establishments  apparently  continued  at  high  levels,  as  in  earlier 
months  of  19^5* 

Livestock  Prices  Relatively  Unchanged 
From  Mid- June  to  Mid- July 

Prices  for  all  classes  of  meat  animals  were  little  changed  from  mid-June 
to  mid-July.    However,  there  v/ere  slight  declines  in  prices  of  lower-grade 
steers  and  heifers,  veal  calves,  sheep,  and  lambs.    Hog  prices  continued  at 
ceilings.    Feeding  pigs  continued  in  strong  demand.    Prices  of  good  and  choice 
70-  to  120-pound  feeding  pigs  at  South  St.  Paul  averaged  $17.92  for  the  week 
ended  July  ik,  compared  with  $17.60  a  month  earlier,  and  $10.9.6  a  y®ar  earlierr 

The  index  of  prices  received  by  farmers  for  meat  animals  on  June  15  was 
216  (1909-1^+  =  100),  1  point  below  a  month  earlier  but  16  points  higher  than 
a  year  earlier. 
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Eeflecting  a  3-cent  per  bushel  increase  in  the  average  price  received 
by  farmers  for  corn  from  mid-May  to  mid-June,  the  hog-corn  price  ratio  for 
the  United  States,  farm  basis,  declined  from  13.1  on  May  15  to  12.7       June  15 
The  ratio  on  June  15,  however,  was  materially  higher  than  a  year  earlier  at 
11.0,  and  was  also  higher  than  the  192U-U3-  average,  for  June  of  11.2. 

July  1  Meat  Stocks  a  Record  Lovr 

Storage  holdings  of  m.eat  and  edible  offals  in  commercial  cold-storage 
warehouses  and  meat-packing  plants  increased  8^' million  pounds  during  June. 
Total  holdings  of  meat  and  edible  offals  on  July  1  totaled  692  million  pounds, 
compared  with  6O8  million  a  month  earlier,  and  l.iyO  million  a  year  earlier. 
Most  of  the  reduction  from  last  year  was  in  pork. 

Beef  storage  stocks  increased  ^6  million  pounds  in  June,  a  greater- 
than-normal  increase  for  the  month.     Most  of  the  increase  was  in  Army  stocks. 
Total  stocks  of  beef  in  cold  storage  on  July  1,  totaling  261  million  pounds, 
were  the  largest  on  record. 

Lamb  Contract  Prices  Higher 
than  Last  Year 

With  fewer  lambs  expected  to  be  available  for  feeding  this  year  than 
last,  contract  prices  for  western  feeder  lambs  for  fall  delivpry  are  higher 
than  a  year  ago.     By  July  1,  most  of  the  lambs  in  Montana, '  Wyoming,  and 
Oregon  were  \andr^r  contract  for  fall  delivery.     In  early  July  contract  prices 
for  most  Wyoming  lambs  ranged  from  $12.00-  to  $12.50  per  100  pounds,  with  a 
few  reaching  $13.00.    Prices  were  50  cents  -to  $100  higher  than  p  year  earlier. 
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THE  WOOL  SITUATION 


Prices  to  United  States  Wool 
Growers  To  Remain  Aliout  at 
Present  Level  Through' June  19^6 


Prices  received  "by  farmers  for  v/ool  ^?ill  remain  about  at  the  present  level 
through  J-une  19^ t  since  the  current  support  program  applies  to  all  wool  offered 
to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  appraised  prior  to  that  date.    The  average 
price  to  growers  of  ^0.6  cents  per  pound  for  the  first  6  months  of  19^5  '-^^^  one- 
half  cent  lovfer  than  for  the  corresponding  months  last  year,  largely  because  of 
differences  in  the  quality  and  shrinkage  of  the  wools.    Market  quotations  for  grad- 
ed domestic  wools  continue  \mchanged,  v;ith  CCC  selling  prices  based  on  ceilings.  • 

Two-fifths  of  CCC  19113  and 

Purchases  Still  Unsold  in  June 

About  257  million  pounds,  grease  basis,  of  19^3  and  19^  vrools,  almost  tworj. 
fifths  of  the  domestic  wools  purchased  by  CCC  londer  the,19U3  and  I9UU  support  pro^ 
grams,  remained  unsold  in  June  19*45,    CCC  sales  of  domestic  wool  in  the  first  5 
months  of  this  year  were  considerably  larger  than  in  the  corresponding  months 
last  year,  owing  to  larger  use  in  military  fabrics.    But  unless  the  rate  of  sales 
is  increased,  further  accum\ilation  of  stocks  in  the  hands  of  CCC  is  likely  during 
19^-5,    Appraisal  of  19^5  clip  vrools  for  CCC  purchase  is  proceeding  rapidly. 
Through  July  lU,  appraisals  of  shorn  wool  totaled  12^  million  pounds,  compared  wiU 
128  million  pounds  to  the  corresponding  date  last  year.    Total  CCC  stocks  reported 
by  handlers  and  pullers  on  June  I6,  including  wools  from  the  19^5  program,  v.iere   '  , 
approximately  3OO  million  pounds,  grease  basis. 


Table  9»-  Stocks  of  domestic  wool  owned  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  June  16,  19^5t  ^7  grades 

  (Actual  vreight) 


Grade 


Fine,  6U/7OS 

Pine  medium  and  I/2  blood, 

60/6^s  and  60s 
3/g  blood,  5gs  -  56s 
l/k  blood,  50s  -  USs  1/ 
Low  l/k  blood,  U6s  -  ^Ss 
Common  and  braid,  "^Gs  -  kks 
Other  2/ 

 Total 


Shorn 


Pulled 


'  Greasy 

•  • 

•  Scoured  * 

•  * 

•  • 

Greasy  | 

• 

• 

Sconited  * 

• 
• 

Totsa 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  pounds 

pounds 

■pounds 

"Dounds 

pounds 

:  163,272 

920 

i+.236 

1.U61 

169,889 

:  3S.7S5 

l,6gO 

9.950 

5.^35 

55.850  '1 

:  22,575 

2,117 

10,227 

5,263 

^,182  i 

:    .  ^,511 

165 

510 

his 

5,6oU 

:  2,061 

102 

1^2 

115 

2,^20  j 

J  1,279 

15 

19 

51 

i,36U 

•  9,195 

26  s 

_  237 

797 

10  Ml 

:  2^+1.678 

5,267 

25.321  13.5^ 

?S5,?P6  i 

2/  Includes  all  off sorts  which  were  not  reported  by  grades. 
Data  from  the  Comiaodity  Credit  Corporation, 


Illear  He  cord  I^ate  'of  Wool 

Coii'guiiir;tion  Tg;  Continue  into  IQH^  ■  ;• 

Mill  use  of  apparel  wool  in  19^5  probably  will  slightly  exceed  a  "billion 
povmdB,  grease  "basis,  f or .  the  fai'rth  consecutive  year,  and  is  likely  to  continue 
close  to  this  rate  into  19^6,    Weekly  average ' consumption  in  April  was  6  percent 
smaller  than  the  record  level  in  March,  "but  was  10  percent  larger  than  a  year 
earlier,  according  to  ereports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,    Consumption  in  the 
first  h  months  of  this  year  was  at  an  annual  rate  of  1,17P  million  pannds,  grease 
"basis.    This  vras  a  new  record  high^f9r  an.v  ^~mpnth  ■^n^'jod.   .Cons^ptiO'n  ie  likely 
to  decline  some-vthA't  during  tlae  sijmmfer,  "but  t)rograms" recentlijr  Institru.ted  by  the  .""'-r 
Production  Board  to  increase  production  of  wool  textiles  may  partly  offset  the 
usual  seasonal  decline. 

Mills  reported  that  35  percent  of  the  wool  used  in  January-  April  this  year 
was  domestic  wool,  compared  with  28  percent  a  year  Earlier,    Unless  the  rate  of 
consuiiiption  of  domestic  wool  is  increased  in  the  months  ahead,  use  of  domestic  v/ool 
in  19^5  will  a£-ain  be  less  than  domestic  production. 

Outlook  for  Civilian  Su-p-plies 

Of  Wool  Fabrics  Improves  ] 

The  outlook  for  civilian  supplies  of  wool  textiles  for  the  latter  part  of 
19^5  ^-nd  early  iqU6  has  recently  improved,  ov;inf''  to  some  cancellation  of  Army  con- 
tracts and  extension  of  "delivery  date:=;  for  others.    I^Ievertheless,  production  in 
19^5  will  .be  short  of  the  quantity  which  oivilirns  would  ^jurchase  if  supplies  were 
more  abundant..     Total  production  of  civilian  fabrics  5n  19^5  v'iH  be  smaller  than 
the  19^^  production  and  smaller  than  the  i:re-war  average  (l93^-32)«     But  production 
for  civilians  v;ill  exceed  the  small  19^2  and  19^'3  outputs.     Estimated  production 
for  the  first  3  quarters  of  I9U5,  and  the  probable  distribution  of  this  production 
among  civilian,  military,  and  export  outlets  as  reported  by  the  War  Pro''"'.uction 
Board,  is  given  in  TablelO,  together  v/ith  data  for  earlier  years.     In  mid-Juiy, 
the  Array  announced  a  rescneduDing  of  orders  for  the  last  ^  months  of  the  year, 
This  may  increase  the  quantity  produced  for  'civilians,  during  the  third  quarter  over 
that  indicated  in  the  table.    As  now  shovm,  deliveries  on  Army  contracts  will  dron 
sharply  in  the  last  3  nonths  of  the  year.     Consequently,  October-December  production 
|for  civilian  use  is  expected  to  be  larger  than  in  any  earlier  quarter  of  19'-'5i 
probably  will  compare  favorably  v/ith  I9U4  fourth  quarter  production. 

Total  production  of  woven  wool  fabricr,  hes  been  remarkably  stable  during  the 
war,  at  53O  to  5^0 .million  linear  yards  a  year,  despite  mapy  limitations  involved 
in  various  conservation  and  priority  progrc:!ms    and  the  increasing  shortage  of 
skilled  labor.     The  quantity  of  fabric  available  to  civilians  has  varied,  however, 
with. the  changing  demands  of  the  military  services. 
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Table  D._  Production  of  v/oven  wool  fr-brics  for  military,  export' 
civilian  use,  United  States,  quarterly  average  193^-3^,  and  1939-^5 


and 


Period 


iMillion 

Millior 

Million 

Million 

yards 

yards 

yards 

yards 

Percent 

Percent 

Perc 

Qaarterly  averages i 

I93U-3S 

1.0 

0.07 

86.03 

'  gy.i 

1 

1/  , 

99 

1939 

:  1.0 

1.0 

92.5 

9^.5 

T 

1 

98 

19U2  : 

66.5 

2.0 

63.5 

132.0 

50 

2 

.  i+g 

19^3 

63.6 

^.7 

6U.g 

13^.1 

lis 

1| 

Ug 

19UI|.  : 

3^.1 

2.5 

95.7 

132.3 

26 

2 

72 

3y  quarters 
I9IU+  2/ 


Production 


•  •  * 

Military!  Export ! Civilian  Total 


Percentage,  of  total. 


Military!  Export ! Civilian 


1st  quarter  J 

36.  u 

1.7 

102.0 

lUo.i 

26 

1 

73 

2nd  quarter 

31.3 

2.3 

102.3 

135.9 

23 

2 

75 

3rd  quarter 

30.6 

2.3 

91.9 

12U.g 

2k 

2 

7^ 

hth  quarter 

3g.O 

3.S 

g6. 6 

12g.U 

30 

3 

67 

19^5    2/  : 

56 

1st  quarter  : 

51.5 

6.5 

7^.5 

132.5 

39 

5 

2nd  quarter  : 

77.2 

10. 

^3.3 

131.^ 

59 

g 

33 

3rd  quarter  : 

U3.g 

13.2 

6g.o 

125.0 

35 

11 

1/  ITegligible. 

2/  Data  for  19^^^  and  I9U5 

are  preliminary. 

Estimates 

for  2nd 

and  3rd 

quarters  of  19^5  "based  on 

indications 

as  of 

July  and 

subject 

to  change. 

Data  from  War  Production  Board. 

Production  Nov/  Concentrated  on 
Apparel  Fabrics 

Although  production  of  wool  fabrics  for  civilian  use  in  19^5  probably 
will  be  smaller  than  the  prewar  average  (193^-32).  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  19^5 ' civilian  production  will  consist  of  apparel  fabrics  than  in  prewar 
years*    Limited  production  of  drapery  and  upholstery  fabrics  and  the  virtual 
elimination  of  auto  cloth  production  have  increased  the  proportion  of  apparel 
fabrics  in  the  tota.1  output  for  civilian  use  during  war  years.     With  a 
considerable  number  of  men  in  military  service,  requirements  for  civilian  men's 
wear  have  been  reduced,  and  a  much. larger  than  usual  percentage  of  the  civil- ^ 
ian  production  is  being  devoted  to  women's  and  children's  wear.  Production 
of  women's  and  children's  fabrics  in  19^^  ''^as  60  percent  larger  than  in  1939» 
and  during  the  first  quarter  of  19^5  it  continued  well  above  the  prewar  rate. 
Production  of  nonapparel  fabrics  (other  than  blankets)  in  19^^  was  only  about 
one-fourth  as  large  as  in  1939*     (See  Table  11.)    Requirements  for  men's  wear 
fabrics  and  nonapparel  fabrics  will  increase  with  the  return  ©f  men  from  the 
services  to  civilian  life,  and  the  resumption  of  auto  production.     During  the 
latter  part  of  19^5,  the  low  and  medium-priced  clothing  programs  recently  put 
into  effect  by  the  War  Production  Board  and  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
will  tend  to  divert  the  greater  part  of  civilian  suppli'^s  of  v/ool  textiles  to 
manufacturers  making  essential  apparel  items  at  moderate  prices. 
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Table  11.-  Woven  wool  cloth':    Production  "by  United  States  nills, 
1939_UU  and  January-March  I9U5 


Iten-s 

:      1939  : 

19U2  : 

19^3 

:  19UU 

; January- 
:  March 
:  19^5 

.  1,000 
yards 

1,000  . 
yards 

1 , 000 
yards' 

1,000 
yards 

1,000' 
r  d  s 

Apparel  fabrics 
Meal's  vear 

V/ornen'  s  and  children' s  w^ar 

All  other  apparel 
Total  apparel 

17s, 85^ 
.  107,080 
•        t  ^  1^ 
9,^03 
:  321,007 

277, ooU 

107,602 

8,787 
U56. 787 

256,759 
132,097 

7.681 
UUo, 

218, U67 

171.255 
U6  86? 

5,062 
Ui+i,6U6 

55.117 

•Z-r  C-?'P 
TP. 

X  ^.  ,  l_  ^  V 

1.36? 

109,3"'3 

Nonapparel  fabrics 
Blsnkets 
Other  2/ 

•  19,575 
:  31,266 

6^,096 
6,G53 

89,302 
6,55^ 

72,913 
8,187 

23,617 
1.99^ 

Total  woven  fabric;?  2/ 

.  371,^^8 

527.736 

536, U29 

528,71+6 

13^,9^8 

1/  Includes  melton,  nackinaw,  Prtov;,  r.nd  ski  suit  cloth,  linings  and  inter- 
linings,  and  bathrobe  fl?,nnels. 

2/  Excludes  woven  felts  which  ai'e  re}.>ortevu  by  weight. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Sursau  of  the  Census;  includes  production  for 
military  and  civilian  use. 


Recent  Government  Actions-  Reflect 
Changing  Textile  Situation 

Relaxation  of  Government  controls  in  the  wool  textile  industry  has 
been  announced,  in  anticipation  of  the  easin,^  of  nilitary  requirements  for  the 
latter  part  of  the  year.     Recent  changes  include  the  following: 

1.    Mill  quotas  governing  spindle  operations  in  the  woolen  section 
were  permitted  to  lapse  with  the  expiration  of  the  originJ*-l  directives  on 
*J\ine  17.     However,  production  is  now  subject  to  the  provisions  of  WPB 
Order  M_388C,  which  distributes  output  largely  to  military  orders  and 
essential  civilian  uses. 


2.  Direction  3  to  Order  M-73,  governing  processing  and  distribution 
of  wool  top  has  been  liberalized  to  a  considerable  extent. 

3.  iFabric  quotas  for  production  of  civilian  wool  garments  under 
M_3S8C  were  increased  for  the  third  quarter  of  the  year,  comparec!  vith 
second  quarter  quotas. 

^.  Direction  U  to  M_73  was  revoked  on  July  6.  This  direction  which 
had  been  in  effect  since  June  I7  required  that  the  entire  production  of 

wool  blankets  and  blanketing  be  delivered  on  ratea  orders    chiefly 

military.     The  order  applied  to  blankets  containing  25  percent  or  more 
wool.     The  revocation  resulted  from  a  cutback  in  military  blanket 
requirements. 
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WORLD  DEMAIID  TOR  WOOL  l<)kfi^kG 

^OT.X^  Iflrport  Deptand 
^or  Wool  To  Increase 

Vforld  irriport  denand  for  v^ool  in  the  194o-46  season,  which  opened 
July  1,  v^ill  probably  bo  nuch  larger  tlien  in  the  laft  two  or  three  seasons. 
In  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  a  continuing  high  rate  of 
consujnption  and  imports  is  expected  during  this  period.    Even  if  the  war 
with  Japan  should  end  suddenly,-  the  decline  in  United  States  consumption 
probably  would  be  moderate,  in  view  of  present  low  commercial  inventories 
of  civilian  goods.     In  the  United  Kingdom  some  increase  in  consumption  is 
anticipated  as  additional  labor  becomes  available  for  textile  operations. 
United  Kingdom  v/ool  imports  probably  v/ill  increase. 

The  ending  of  the  war  in  Europe  has  reopened  many  Continental 
European  markets  v/hich  hax'e  been  largely  cut  off  from  Imports  during  the 
war.     In  prewar  y-^ars   (liJ34-38),  Continental  European  countries  impor-ted 
about  a  billion  pounds  (grease  basis)  of  vrool  annually,  chiefly  from  the 
'Southern  Hemisphere,     This  was  almost  half  the  wool  entering  international 
trade.     Prance,  Lelgium,  and  the  Netherlands  together  reported  net  imports 
of  aliiiost  500  million  pounds  annually  in  1934-38,     Germany  and  Austria 
about  300  million  pounds,  and  Italy  clos':  to  IOC  million  pounds.  Since 
1940,  shipments  to  Continentpl  Europe' from  the  5  principal  Southern  Hemisphere 
exporting  countries  have  averaged  less  than  25  million  pounds  a  year.  The 
wool  textile  industries  on  the  Continent  have  been  largely  dependent  on 
the  small  quantities  of  v/ool  produced  locally.     Stocks  of  vjool  and  of  man- 
ufactured wool  products  are  small.     Large  quantities  of  raw  wool  will  be 
needed  to  build  up  in-'/entories  in  distributing  channels  and  in  mills.  Until 
working  stocks  are  rebuilt,  wool  imports  are  likely  to  be  at  a  considerably 
higher  rate  than  mill  consumption  in  tho :e  countries. 

If  conditions  in  Continental  European  countries  in  t he  early  post- 
war period  are  similar  to  those  which  follovred  I'l'orld  War  I,  it  may  be  2 
or  3  years  before  import  demand  from  these  countries  is  resumed  at  a  level 
cor.parable  to  that  of  recent  nrewar  years.     Net  imports  of  wool  into  8 
principal  Continental  importing  countries  in  1919  were  only  half  as  large 
as  1909-13  average  Lmports,  and  imports  increased  only  moderately  in  1920 
and  1921.     Imports   in  the  first  5  postv^ar  years  (1919-23)  were  .only  three- 
fourths  as  large  as  1909-13  imports. 

Reports  indicate  that  damage  to  textile  plants  and  machinery  in 
western  Europe  has  been  moderate,,  perhaps  averaging  about  15  percent  in 
PVance  and  Belgium,  and  somewhat  more  in  Gerraany.     But  consum.ption    of  wool 
is  likely  to  increase  rather  slov^/ly,  ov/ing  to  the  shortage  of  fuel  and 
transportation  facilities  and  other  factors.     Futhermore,  production  of 
staple  fiber  has  been  greatly  increased  during  the  war  to  offset  the  laok 
of  imported  fibers.    Much  larger  quantities  of  staple  fiber  are  now  available 
than  in  prewar  yjars. 

Accumulation  of  Stocks  in 

Southern  I^fmisp.iere  Likely 

To  be  Checi.  id  in  19  x5-46  Season 


The  resumption  of  shipments  to  Continental  Europe  together  with  a 
continuing  large  import  demand  from  thu  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  seems  likely  to  check  the  rapid  accamulation  of  wool  stocks  in 
Southern  Hemisphere  exporting  countries     during  the  current  season. 
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During  the  v/ar,  stocks  in  the  5  principal  Southern  Hemisphere 
exporting  countries  have  increased  at  the  rate  of  about  500  million  pounds 
a  year.    The  combined  carry-over  available  for  expert  in  those  countries 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1945-46  season  l/  will  exceed  3  billion  pounds, 
grease  basis,  comparea  viith  the  1934-38  average  of  about  200  million.  The 
carry-over  v/ill  be  equivalent  to  about  20  months'   exports  at  the  prewar 
rate.    Most  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  stocks  are  held  in  British  Einpire 
countries,  Australia.,  Nev^  Zealand,  and  So\ith  Africa,  and  are  gox'ernment 
owned.     The  British  (jovernment  has  purchased  the  wool  clips  of  these  countries 
during  the  war  rnd  v/ill  continue  to  do  so  fbr  one  clip  after  the  end  of  the 
war  vdth  Japan.     In  addition,  the  British  Government  had  about  325  million 
pounds  of  Empire  wool  stored  in  the  United  States  in  early  July. 

The  only  large  privately  ovmed  vrool  stocks  in  Southern  Hemisphere 
exporting  countries  ^re  held  in  Argentina.    Apparent  supplies  for  export 
in  that  country  on  June  1  were  es'cimated  at  approximately  800  million 
pounds,  grease  basis,  and  the  October  1  carry-over  seems  likely  to  exceed 
700  million  pounds.     Supplies  available  for  export  in  Uruguay  on  Juno  1 
were  estimated  at  about  70  million  pounds.     This  included  about  45  million 
pounds  already  purchased  by  United  States  buyers  and  av/aiting  shipment. 
Since  United  States  demand  for  Uruguay  wool  continues  strong,  the  October  1 
carry-over  in  that  couritry  is  likely  to  be  small. 

VJool  Production  in  Southern 

Hemisphere  Exporting  Countri es 
Reduced  by  Drought 

Reduced  production  in  South. ;rn  Hemisphere  countries  v/ill  also  tend 
to  limit  further  accumulation  of  surplus  stocks  in  those  countries. 
P.roduction  was  reduced  by  drought  during  the  1944-45  season,  and  the 
decline  seems  likely  to  continue  in  the  current  season.     Production  in  1944- 
45  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay  together  -- 
which  in  prewar  years  supplied  more  than  P5  percent  of  the  v.do1  entering 
international  trade  —  is  now  estimated  at  2.2  billion  pounds,  compared 
with  the  vrartime  peak  of  2,4  billion  pounds.     Production  in  1944-45  was 
still  about  9  p.-rcent  above  the  1934-3S  averar.e. 

The  drought  was  most  severe  in  Australia,  where  production  in  1944-45 
was  estimated  to  be  14  percent  smaller  than  in  the  previous  y3ar,  and  to 
be  less  than  a  billion  pounds  for  the  first  time  since  1938-39.  Drought 
v;as  also  reported  in  South  Africa  and  parts  of  Argentina,  but  the  decline 
in  production  in  those  countries  was  relativcily  small. 


T/    S"eason  begins  July  1  in  Australi<:\,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa; 
October  1  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay, 
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WOOL, GREASE  B  AS  I S:  S  U  PPLY  A  N  D  DISAPPEARANCE  IN 
FIVE  SOUTHERN  HEMISPHERE  COUNTRIES,  1934-44* 


POUNDS 

(BILLIONS  ) 


0 


DISAPPE 

:arance 

/ 

ixports 

A 

Doi 

nestic  use  ^ 

 1  

T       1       1       1       1  I.I 

 _i  

1934  1936  1938  1940  1942  1944  1946 

EXPORT  YEAR  BEGINNING  JULY  1  IN  BRITISH  EMPIRE  COUNTRIES.  OCT.  1  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 

BASED  ON  DATA  FROM  O.F.  A. R. 
*  THESE  COUNTRIES-AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  SOUTH  AFRICA,  ARGENTINA,  AND  URUGUAY-  NORMALLY  . 
SUPPLY  ABOUT  85  PERCENT  OF  THE  WOOL  ENTERING  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

A  INDICATED 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  4S410 


BUREAU    OF   AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


FIGURE  4. 

Wool  stocks  have  accumulated  rapidly  in  Southern  Hemisphere  exporting  countries 
during  the  war,  owing  to  reduced  exports  and  larger  production.  World  import  demand 
for  wool  in  191^5-46  is  expected  to  be  considerably  stronger  than  during  the  last  2  or  3 
years,  as  a  result  of  reopening  of  import  markets  in  Continental  Europe.  The  increased 
demand,  together  with  a  smaller  production  in  prospect,  will  reduce  the  rate  of  accumu- 
lation of  wool  stocks  in  Southern  Hemisphere  countries. 
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rices  received  by  farmers, 
grease  basis,  l^th  of .men 
Boston  market: 

Territory,  scoured  "basis- 
6Us,70s,20s,  staple  combing 

56s  cobbing   

Bright  fleece,  greasy- 

6Us,70s,80s  delaine   

^6 6  combing   

foreign  wool,  in  bond: 
Scoured  basis- 
Australian  6Us,70s  good 

top-making  if  ,,,  

Cape,  short  combins^'  •  

Grease  basis- 
Montevideo  60-6Us   

Montevideo  Is  (56s)   

Other  textile  fib'-rs: 
Cotton,  15/16-inch 

Middlin.':  p/   

Hay  on  st'^ple  fiber   

"Viscose  l-l/?  denier  

Acetate  ^  denier    


and  other  textile' fibers 

,  United 

otates, 

191+2-^5 

:        Anniial  Avo 

rage 

:  iqUii 

19^5 

:  194-2    :  19^3 

: :  19^^^ 

:  June 

:  A-or, 

May  : 

J  une 

:  Cents  Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Gents 

Cents 

Cents 

I  Uo.i  U].6 

U2.6 

UO.U 

Ul.O 

41.7 

\  119.1  117.8 
:  102.6  10^.2 

119.0 
I0U.5 

119.0 
IOI+.5 

119.0 
IOU.5 

119.0 
IOU.5 

119.0 
IOU.5 

:    ^7.2  ^.S 
:    5I.S  5^.2 

U7.0 
5^.5 

47.0 

5'+. 5 

47.5 
54..  5 

47.5 
5^.5 

47.5 
5^.5 

•  75.^  75.9 
:  72. g  72,5 

72.1 
.  72.5 

70.0 
7-^.5 

75.5 
72.5 

7!+. 9 
72.5 

7^.5 
72.5 

•  U^.o  Ui.U 
I  U2.5  Ui.I; 

^0.7 

■zn  t: 
i+1.5 

39.^ 

U2.5 

39.5 
^2.5 

39.5 
U2.5 

:  19.3  20.6 

21.2 

21.5 

2a  1 

22.6 

22.7 

\  25.0   24. U 
;  U^.O  U3.O 

2U.8 
1+1.9 

25.0 

^3.0 

25.0 

38.0 

25.0 

38.0 

25.0 
38.0 

i^he.Office  of  ..arketin?  Services 
.'  Bulletin,  fxce^  as  otherwiise" 

,■  f'orci 
;ioted. 

rn  woo 3 
and  are 

prices 
bef  or-€ 

,payfnQn,t  of  duty. 

1//  Q,uo  tat  ions  from  the  Office  of  ■  Market  ing  Services.  S/-  Average  at  10  •rv'ixkets. 
j/  F.o.b,  producing  .plants,  Burea.u  of  Labor  otati sties. 

Wool:    Mill  consumption  in  the  United  StPtes,  I9U3-U5 


Item 


^^r^ase  basis 
Apoarel  v/ool,- 
' Domes  tic  . 
J'oreign  ., 
Total  .. 
'   Carpet  wool 
■icoured  basis 
Ap-parel  wool  - 
Domes tj  c 
I'oreign  . 

Total  . 
Car-pet  v;ool 


Total 


19^3  1/ 


iqUU  2/. 


iqUU' 


J  anuary-Ap  r  j 1 
1    19^5  _ 


1,000 

■pounds 


1,000 

pounds 


U30,Ur6  318,250 
630.968  6qo.55'^ 
1,061.  ll2U. 1.008.805 
^3,732  60,859 


1,000 

•pounds 


5.765 
20.?52 


1,126 


1,000 

pounds 


7.819 
1U.741 
22.560 

1,08U 


Weekly  average  

:    Aprl      :  Mar, 
':iq^'U        ;  iq^5v2/ 
1,000  l.OCO 
pounds  _  pamds 


203. 580   150,638       2,769  3.72^ 
3gg,2gU    U26.2U6        8.959  9.110 
591,86^    576,88^       11,728  12,831+ 
 ,  32.2U0     ^5.539    8^^   B3  

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

i/  52-v/eek  totals  based  on  weekly  avera^ces  for  reporting 

2/  U-week  J)eriod, 

\l  5-woek  period. 


5,539 
IU.657 

20.iq6 
1.276 


2,660 
q.080 
11,7^0 

_  956 


7.66 
16.15 
23.823 


1,07^ 


3,685 
10.026 

13,711 

 7.90. 


Apr. 

19^5  \ 
1,000 

pounds 


7,05^ 
15.270 

22.32^- 
933 


3.2Q7 
12,85^ 

 6go_ 


year. 
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Livestock:  prices  per  100  polinds  (except  where  nG'ted),  by  species 
  June  19^^5»  with  comparisons 


Item       ■  •  ■ :annual  : 1933-42: 


:  :  June  i_  13^3 


; average :  average :  -  ^ 


'Apr.  .  'May    .  June 

Or? t tie  and  calve p  -                       :  Pol.      Dol.  Pol,  Pol.      Pol.      Pol7  PoTT" 

Beef  steers  sold  out  of            :  •  '  . 
first  hands  at  Chicago:  t 

Choice  and  Prime    I7.05      10.52  16.35  I7.II    I7.27    I7.22  I7.I 

&Qod   :  15.73       9.55  15.50  16.23    16.11    16.1S  16.16 

Medium  .*...:  13.*S7       8.55  1^.35  1^^73    1^*^7    1^.69  1H.60 

Common  :  11.25        7-30  12. 7S  12.19    12.^7    12.56  12.36 

a;i  grades  '.  :  15.^^      9.55  15-56  16.06   16.1U   lb.3S  ,  l6.5S 

Good  grad-  covs  at  Chicago  13.21       7.O7  IJ.kh  13.33    1^.9^    1U.61  13.9S 

Vealers:    Good  and  Choice             :  ■ 

at  Chicago   :  lh,SG       S.gq  15.17  15-33    16.6S    15.^7  15.^0 

Stoc^cer  and  feeder  pteers             :  , 

at  Kansas  City  :11.7S        7-53  1^.  3S  11-.  65- -  .1-3*90,   lU.23  1-3.73 

Average  price  paid  "by  packers      :  ....... 

All  cattle  \  :  11.08      7.53  13.66  12.15   13-67   13.70  13.82 

Steers  ..'  ■  :  —           —  1^.82  l4.-92    15.21    15.51  15.7'+ 

Calves  '  ■  :  11.59       7-31  ik.lk  12.140    13.68    I3.51      13. 67 

Av.  price  rec'd  "by  farm.ers  t 

Beef  cattle  . . :  10.80        6.90  12. 7O  11. 7O    12.  7O    12.90  12.90 

Veal  calves    12.60        7. 80  lU.-20  13.'10    lU.OO    13-90  13-80 

Hogs    .  ,  ^   ■  : 

Average  market  price_  at         '        :  *  •  • 

Chicago:             T  ,       "                i  ...  • 

Barrows  and  gilts   :  13-77        —  13-95  13.11    1^.75    1^.75  1^.75 

Sovs  V   :  12.75    13-33  10.76    lU.OO    lU.OO  lU.OO 

All  purchases  :  13-57        3.26  13-35  12.66    1U.7I    1U.71  ik.Gi 

Average  price  paid  "by 

packers  ..:  13.^3       3.15  13. 61  12.57    1^-65    lH.5^  1^.6l 

Av.  price  rec'd  by  farmers  :  13-10        7.68  I3.60  12. 60    lU.  10    1^.10  lU.lO 

Average  -^rice  No.  3  Yellow  : 

corn  at' Chicago  1/                        :11^.6        7O.-6  I06.I  115.5    115-^    II6.5  117-9 

Hog-corii  price  ratio  at                :  ■ 

Chicago"2/  :  11.8       11.8  13.I  11.0      12.7      12.5  12.5 

Sheep  and  lambs  -                     .       t  ^  ; 

Lambs,  Good  and  Choice                  :  •  M  hi 

at  Chicago                                                3/lO.  5^  1^.33^15.20  16.82-^1^.913/16.02 

deeding  lambs,  Good  and  : 

Choice  at  Omaha   :          lU.OO  ■    

Ewes,  Good  and  Choice  at- '            :  ^  ... 

Chicago  :  ---         3-52  7.63  6.79      9.^8:^.6.02  7-90 

Average  price  paid-by- packers      :  .  -.  . 

for  sheep  and  lambs  .   :  12*08       9.OI  12.53  11.68    1U.8I  :  I3.OO  11.95 

Average  Price  rec'd  by  farmers     :  ' 

Sheep  :  6.05      3.90  J.lh  6.59     7-15     6.95  6.7U 

Lambs  :  12. 60        8.21  I3.5O  13.10  .13-90:  13.50  13.^0 

Indei  i^etail  meat  prices               :111.7        8^.5  II8.9  111.6    112.5  .113.2  113-2 

Index  income  of  industrial           :  .  . 

workers  6/                                       ;255.2'     90-1  2^8  256. U    2U3.I  ■^2'5^.G 


1/  Cents  per  bushel.     2/  l^umber  of  bushels  of  corn  equivalent  in  vr-^lue  of  100  pouhdr 
of  live  hogs.     3/ Spring  lambs,     h/  Shorn  basis.     3/  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
converted  to  192^-29  base.     6/  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  192U_29  -  100. 
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Livestock:    Marketings  and  slaughter  statistics,  by  species, 
Juno  1945,  -frith  comparisons 


Item 


Thous 

It 
Lb. 


Cattle  and  calves  - 

Kuiiiber  slauglitered  under 
Federal  inspection: 

Steers   

Covfs  and  heifers  ..... 

All  cattle   

Calves   

Percen  ;ag3  cov-rs  and 
heifers  are  of  total 

cattle   

Average  live  weight: 

Cattle   

Calves  

Total  dressed  weight; 

Cs-ttl©  •••  *••«•••••«•• 

Calves  

Shipments  of  feeder  cattle 
and  calves  to  eight  -Corn  . 

Belt  States  ]/   

Hogs  - 

Number  slauglitered  under 

Federal  inspection: 
Average  live  v/eig-it  .... 
Percentage  packing  sows 
are  of  all  purchases  at 

seven  markets   Pet, 

Total  production  under 
Federal  inspection: 

Pork   

Lard  2/   

Average  yield  per  hog 

Pork   

L8.rd  2/  

Storage  stocks  end  of 
month : 

POjflc   ••••••  •••••••••• 

Lard  2/  

Sheep  and  Icimbs  - 

Number  slaughtered  under 

Federal  inspection  Thous. 
Average  live  weight  ....:  Lb. 
Total  dressed  weight  ...:  MiLlW, 
Feeder  sheep  and  lamb 
shipments  to  eight  Corn 

Belt  States  l/  :  Thous. 

i'otal  dressed-  vreight  of 
livestock  s lau .^j it e r edUnd e r 
Federal  inspection   :  I  il.lb; 


500 


615 


29,897    41, '.12  21,863 


25 


?44 


255 


106 


6,095 
24  5 


103 


3,375 

2  64 


Mil. lb 


Lb. 
II 


Mil.  lb! 
11  11 


4,431 

9  5-i 

148.5 
32.0 


5,621 
l,-^68 

136.0 
35.5 


3,312 
670 

136. U 
30.7 


^3  y  30 2 

i;2 

399 


9,8  67  10,656 

91  94 
408  459 


594 


1,07^ 
9,034  11,534 


552 


13 


811 
232 

133.4 
38.1 


803 
420 


1,823 
82 
69 


90 


529 
108 

157.1 
32.2 


Unit 

*     "1  Q^'  ^ 

U  line 

•  • 

V  une 

'hous ." 

2,730 

3,264 

3,477 

^-•74 

•  602 

617 

11  ! 

2,077 

2,633 

3,008 

461 

•  399 

399 

II  ! 

4    Q  F 

*±  ,  C/  o 

fi  171 
U  ,  i.  r  X 

1  <^03 

1 ,045 

1 ,060 

'hous .' 

2,100 

3,164 

3,062 

594 

522 

486 

41.7 

42.7 

44  . 7 

46.0 

38  2 

O  /  ♦  D 

Lb.  ' 

978 

964 

9  64 

925 

966 

S70 

171 

178 

178 

202 

177 

194 

il.lb: 

.  2,693 

3,182 

3,476 

490 

553 

564 

II  IJ; 

201 

313 

304 

67 

52 

53 

January- June 


lC'i4 


1945 


114 


3i382 
276 


545 
118 

161.8 
35.0 


306    3/  331 
64     3/  66 


1,824 
92 
77 


97 


1,906 
87 
77 


52 


8,470       1,754       1,359  1,401 


1/  Total  shipments  direct  and  from  public  stockyards  to  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  iVinnosota,  Iowa,  and  N-braska.     2/  Including  rendered  pork  fat. 
3/  Preliminary  ,  "  .  ,  ,  ^ 


JULY  I9U5  -  30  * 

Sheep  and  lamhs;     Estimated  numher  on  farms,  "by  classes,  Janviary  1,  192^^5  > 


Stock  sheep  and  lambs 


One 

year  and 

over 

Ewes  J 

Earns  ! 

Wether 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Thous 

892 

1-117 

25.997 

920 

26,876 

958 

1,273 

28'.  338 

li017 

1.056 

30,206 

1,057 

1,183 

32,U6U 

1,1U1 

1,219 

3U,6iU 

1.233 

1,198 

36,5lU 

1,288 

1.3^2 

37,095 

1.315 

1,060 

37,012 

1,312 

1,120 

37,oU2 

1,322 

1,065 

3^,285 

1,315 

986 

35,516 

1,303 

972 

3^.713 

1.269 

9U1 

3^.?!33 

1.285 

930 

35,035 

1,301 

953 

1.335 

907 

36.70U 

1.391 

S77 

37.720 

1,^55 

897 

37,722 

1.1+55 

895 

3^,707 

1,380 

868 

3?, 591 

1,307 

78i+ 

Lambs 


Evies 


Wethers 
and 
rams 


Thous,      Thous . 


5, 


•5,^71 
5.666 

6,607 

7,138 

7,5^3 
7,27^ 

7,205 
6,863 
6,635 
7,^55 
7,357 
6,1+68 
6,800 

6.5'78 
6,9U6 

6.977 
7,Uol+ 
7.9^' 7 
7.067 

6,308 
5.018 


868 

883 
9H6 
1,0U9 

1.105 
l,llU 

1.258 
1.371 
1.3^9 
1,218 
1,360 
1.196 
1,127 
1,699 

1.^93 
1,^75 
1,U02 
1,1^28 
1.788 
1,657 
1,969 
1.615 


Total 
"■^hous . 


32.859 
3l+.^6q 

35,719 
38,067 
1^0,689 
U3,U81 

^.577 
^7.720 
U7,682 

^7.303 
U8,2UU 

^6,139 
U5,386 

U5,U22 
1+5,119 
1+5.710 
U6 , 558 
1+7, 80U 
^9,807 
1+8,796 
1+5,232 
ln.315 


Sheep 
and 
lambs 
on 
feed 


l+,280 

l+,07l+ 
l+,6Ui+ 

l+,3l+8 

^.569 
i+,900 

5.982 

5,513 

6,220 

5,751 
5.259 
5,669 

5,701 

5.597 
6,091 

5,885 
5,81+1 

6,1+79 
6,928 

6.979 
6,537 
6,6^0 


Total 
all 

sheep 
and 
lambs 


Thous,  Thous. 


37.139" 
38,5^3 
^0.363 
1+2.1+15 
^5.258 
1+8,381 
51.565 
53,233 
53.90? 
53,051+ 
53.503 
51,808 
51,087 
51,019 
51,210 

51.595 
52,399 
5^.283 
56,735 
55.775 
51.769 
1+7.9I+5 


1/  Preliminary, 


